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"GETTING INTO COLLEGE — PARTS 1 AND 2* * 

"Getting Into College, Parts ^ and 2" represents the 
first time either radio or television equipment has been 
allowed to record and broadcast the college admissions 
decision-making process. The college is Dartmouth College, 
in Hanover , New Hampshire, a member of the Ivy League, and 
one of the country's most selective institutions. 
Dartmouth re3ects nearly four out of every 5 five 
applications. 
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"GEJTING INTO COLLEGE, PART 1" *~ ' \^ 

ROUND TABT.fe— A VQHfl G WOMAN TS VOTRn TM 
* 

a ^h y5 cKJ h u y have her as the top ten, percent of the class. 

Uh, she has an all A record, so she has to £e one. or two in 

?S5Ji" 8 '* K 6St SCOre ^ S are 5 over ?' 6 ™£ 3, uh, she was 
interviewed here as a local candidate by Mary as * 6 over 

fhrp W p P , ^ h6r cf F0Cm 6 ratin ^ * 7 - She ' s ^en read 
, three times as a 5 over 6, urn, she, uh, ma-y be a 6 over 6, 

J?u V t *i nk * iwen > u h, v ^he whole picture, I can't quite see 
-that. The personal ... 

iiextoji: You're listening in on Round Table, the heart of one 
college s admissions process. it's not typical— this is 
one of the country's most selective colleges. Abo\it four 
out of every five students who apply do not get m to 
Dartmouth College in Hanover, "^w Hampshire, an Ivy League 
college Host of those who da g^f accepted have to be 
approved at Round Table, where their case is presented by 
.one of 13 admissions officers. 

£Lfiaxy_: . . i don't know why" she doesn't, but she really 
has to be at the top. And \— i really wanted to take her. 
0 I--I think she s coming up, uh, now; at this point, rather 
cVf^n a rlier ' simply because I really don't think she— her 
lv?i: I ° a ? , be stron 9 er ^an a 5 over 6. But I do think 
that, uh, she s a very appealing candidate, and I'd like to 
see her m Drawer. 21 \t you feel more strongly toward her 
after rpresent her, feel free to, uh, vote higher! ' N 

(laughter) 

But, uh, 1/ uh,^ I think she is a very "appealing candidate. 
oneB+back ^n aCademiC side ' - she ' does have ' uh ' all As, 

iifiI a^iip7 h ^ ?2 re than 8 ^ a0 ° y° un ^ mer * - and women 

t a Dartmouth. Only 1,800 were accepted. .Each 
completed application-at least 13 pages, including four 
essay questions-is read by three admissions officers. 
Three yes votes generally m9a n the candidate is accepted. 
Three no votes mean rejection.* About 5,000 get- turned 
f 0W ?^ l., Way . ; ^ aboUt 500 9 et accepted. Another 340 earned 
early admission m December. That leaves about ,1*, 000 
places to be filled at- Round Table. Each admissions 
officer brings up his or- her best candidates first. 

Clou*: I'll just touch on her activity's in high school. 
* Um, she,, uh, plays the flute m the band; uh, she's acted* 
fr^onrL Pr / S A dent an* ma jor ette of the band; she is 
treasurer of the yearbook staff; she has played tennis for 
three ye*xs «nd is involved in the school's tennis club. 
Now she* s\ If on or Society treasurer, one season each of 
varsity sofccer and track, vice president of sophomore and 
junior class, vice president of the math teamV president of 
<?£j£?% h ^J?-- 1 - 1 don't see quite the'depth in her 
^leadership positions for a personal 7. And, uh, I think on 
the academic side, it's— it's kind of <a toss-up between a 5 
anp a 6. * I think she migfct eventually perform- at 6 
level— she has a lot of drive and motivation, uh, but she 
^'high s hoV Sllghtly slow start-it's not a high-powered 
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Oafiaax: Yeah, I — I'd like— -I think she's an academic 6; I'd 
like to see her in the class myself. 

Admission officer 1 : Very sharp. 

£l£ajy: Yeah.' > 
Admission officer 1 : ^ Quite articulate. 

A dmission officer J i I th i nk th al I — I su spec t tha t th a t ' s 
one of the oW farming families down there, ^ 

Cleary : I would think so. Um, now, would you like to hear 
something from the form 2? I — it ... « 

Merrow ; You're going to* need a short vocabulary lesson %o 
understand what these admissions officers are talking 
about. Here goes — 6 over 6, 7 over 6, 8 over 5,. and so 
on s — that's the ultimate rating, called the Stanines.- 
They're on a' scale of one to nine, the higher the better. 
The first number, is the candidate's academic rating; the 
second is the personal rating. 670, 710, and so forth, 
sometimes abbreviated to 67, 71 — those are' the applicants' 
S„A.T. scores; and S.A.T. means Scholastic ,Aptitute Test. 
Those t wo scores, plus the applicant's weighted class rank, 
are combined to give what's called the SVMR — anything 
around 210 is darn good., Every app, which is short for 
applicant, also has to take three standardized achievement 
tests. You'll also hear references to various Forms — 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 6— sometimes abbreviated to F2, F3, or just the 
number itselfv-as in, '"What does the 6 say?" Well, those 
are * sections of the application itself. Remember 
F6 — that's what the alumni interviewers say about the 
applicant. Dartmouth trains and then, uses 2,700 volunteer, 
alumni to interview candidates. -Some apps get 
flags — music, art, outdoors, social service, even ^guts," 
That means the admissions committee thinks -tfie student has 
a special^ talent or commitment in that area. At Round 
\- Table the" presenting officer serves as advocate'and tries 

x to . get the candidate voted into the highest possible 
♦Drawer — 1, 2, or 3. Everyone in Drawer 1 gets" accepted 
* into Dartmouth; most of those in Drawer 2,getlin; Drawer 3 
means waiting list, * 

Cleary : I'd .be happy to see her go into 1-^A. * 

Admissions officer 2 ; What have we done in the past at this 
high school? I mean, I don't imagine we've — . 

Cleary ;*,. Okay, in the past, we usually see the very top, uh, 
sometimes 'the top people from the high school are accepted, 
sometimes they're not. We don't usually dip very far into 
the class. This year we have four applicants. One — J 
think tnust be incomplete. We don't'have anything on her. 
We have .turned down the 'number six person in the, class as 
an R 2 over 4, there is one P 3 over 5 left alive — so u I 
certainly wanted to — to see her in the class. And, uh, 
again, ^the reason that shej s coming up now rather t;han 
awhile^ftacX is because she 1 s been sitting as a 5 over 6 . 
If-rifr^X you think she's a 6 over 6, I think 
that^i^thjftt's 4 fine too. £be" doesn't—. She does have 



dom&j^Qpvjf good achievements. So, 6* over 6, Drawer 1-A, 
How'-^V^ior 0*av^r 1-A? You've got It! 
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H£rXfiH: She was voted into Drawer 1-A, a new drawer created 
when all 200 places in Drawer 1 were taken. That means she 
is accepted in.to Dartmouth; now it's up to her. Dartmouth 
accepts 1,800, expects 1,050 to actually register as 
freshmen in the fall. I'm ^John Merrow, for NPR's OPTIONS 
IN EDUCATION. Recently, Dartmouth's admissions committee 
voted to allow a reporter to watch and record part of its^ 
Round Table proceedings, » stipulating only that we not 
reveal the applicants' names or .any details that would make 
their identity obvious.. Typically, the committee * spent 
between five and twelve minutes on each candidate before 
. voting. 



A YOUNG MAN WTTH S.A.T. SCORES TN THE HTGH 7Q Q^ 
IS VOTED ONTO THE WATTTMfl T.IST AT OARTMOOTH 

Admissions officer 3: This young "man h^s definitely earned 
his day in court, uh, on the academic side., First read as 
a P 7 over 4, I %pw have him as an 8 over 4, and I think 
, he's a£ least an academic 8. 1 * The APL is 9-5-5, and that's/ 
the trend all the way through the folder. He gets a 1 from 
the alumni, uh, but- listen to these tickets — ?60 verbal,' 
710 math, 720 English composition, 780 math level two, 770* 
chemistry. Okay, then I said plenty of academic power, but 
now I *>m withdrawn on the personal side, and I boosted him 
to an 8. Okay, now, the guidance counselor, uh, says, 
"He's an extremely able student who has performed 
extraordinarily well in all of the ^various standardized 
tests. This past September he was n/med a' National Merit 
semi-f inaldst.* He has a keen mind, has demonstrated 
extraordinary initiative academically. All of his teachers 
have tremendous respect for him as a student, and he has 
always taken a demanding program. Last year as a junior, 
he took both AP American h,istorJ.and chemistry, scoring a 5 
on both e*ams v This year* he is taking three more advanced, 
placement courses — English, math, and physics — and 'will 
have taken five AP exams by the time he graduates. 
English: he has, a sensitive understanding for poetry and a 
superb ^vocabulary. Math: there ^is precious little room 
for further improvement. He has earned a very" strong 
( -college recommendation, 9-5-5." 

(unintelligible group discussion) , ! 

Admissions officer 3: Si*-- okay 'let me— let ime give you 
the— the personal side here. It's .all consistent; we don't 
seem to get any mixed reviews. Tnis i"s — (laughter) — this 
is the 6. "He is a withdrawn, nervous and high-strung 
individual." This is Michael Freed, fc 76 1 and Leslie 
Kenney, .'77. .Now--. 

CiejLty: What <ioes the teacher say? ' 

Admissions officer *3; Okay, the teacher — the teacher— "this is 
his physics teacfrer an3 you t can* see, he goes on and on. 
about the— his expertise in physics and chemistry. "Among " 
the top 20 students in the past 30 years," et cetera, but 
then, uh, okay, in reference to«the academic — the' personal 
side, it says, "Sdmewhat a loner? however, over the past 
year he has become . . . began to associate more and more 



with his peers." 
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Jaegar: Sounds like someone who would be more comfortable at 
M.I.T, ( " 

(laughter) 

* . ** 

' Admissions Officer 4; Well, what I— what I— when I first read 
him, *I didf not see the 4 as negative. It's just that he 
doesn't do anything. But there's nothing negative. And on 
the other hand, I .think that if, he came up here, he would 
not have a 'lot of, friends. 'Urn, I think he would be 
somewhat of a loner, 'and — and would not get out and meet 
» people and take advantage of all of the things that we 
have. Except Kiwi! 

Clear ys Okay, you're going for Drawer—. 

Admissions officer 3» I'm leaving this one. open. I think — 
uh — * 

Admissions' of f icer 4: i think there is a— there's reason— 
♦there 's room for someone^ who — who is, uh, who i«s alone, you 
know. We have single rooms, and uh — 

(laughter) . . , 

— if it's not negative. You know, if he's strong *enough , 
and there's nothing negative there^then I think we — . 

Cifikiy: * I -th&nk he's an academic 9. 

• » * 

Admissions of^ifcer 3* ' Th*e way I 'see the 4, I — I say the 
4— okay;, he definitely ips involved" in very little, so that 
gets him down to "the 4, I think. * 

• • ' : 1 

Admissions officer Is He's a very — I mean t there's no 
disputing the academic. 

Cleary: jfcYeah, but on the personal side, we do pick up some of 
Jthe things that they mentioned in the recomme'nda'tions . 
That's, i- thinks what makes you hesitant, because, I mean, 
they were talking about his reaction to setback^ — 
high-strung — . • 

fy. Jaegar s You can't give him more than a 4. 

Cleary s No. * 

» * 
s (uni ntel legible) 

* Cleary : I mean, the shy--. t ^ 

Admissions officer 5; I think he's a 9 over 3, to be honest! 



.Admissions officer oh, I don't 

\ 



Cleary: He obviously can write. IvJ give between a 4 and a 
5 « * 



Jaegar? If he does that well, why isn't he an automatic 9? 
^ Where the— -if he puts all his activities into his 
academics, then why — why aren't the numbers fair at 9? • 
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^^^work* ^ hink he does ' but he <3oes * have the Potential to do 
Oafiaax: What else dtfes he do? 

Cifi^y: Well, then, maybe he's a 3. But I think he's no way, 
/ you know, an 8, a 7, or whatever,* You' start out—. 

ilafiSAI". Well, * don't think he's a 7. * 

Clfiar^: He's at least an 8. ■ ^ 

0a£3ar: I don't think he's a 7. .1 think he's an 8. But I 
think he's pretty cVose to a 3. He's got wonderful 
> academic power, but the class is full of academic power: 
What is he going to do here? He's going to sit in his room 
and have a miserable time. 

Adm i ss i ons Officer 1 : Well, there's no indication that he's 
miserable! I mean, he's just- r he's a loner! I'mean, you 
know, you can be a loner and not be miserable! 

ClfiAiy: There.'s "loner" and there's— I mean, the^attltudes I 
hear are high-strung, withdraw^, shy— those things— that's 
not— I mean, t there's loners whd, you Jen ow, who — . 

Admissions Officer ?,; r-are well adjusted. 

• ' j v 

£lflary: —who are well adjusted, loners— who don't mind being* 
by themselves, and don't/ mind not doing anything, and 
they re going to just go /bout their business and do vhat 
it is they* have set out Ao x3o: I've h^ard— I've heard* a 
lot of negative- r what I consider negative attitudes. 

Adm i ss i ons officer 1 : There's nothing on Jtfte form too that 
really gives a sense of an unhappy pers^h, is there? * 

Adm i ss i ons Officer ^ ; No employment experience of any kind. * 

£l£Axy: Okay, do you have a sense of where' you want to put 
tftis person? How about StaMnes? Right now he's an 
academic 8 over 4. Do people agree with that? 

AdmlssionR offir^r 1* No. « 
* '* * 
£l£axy_: Ah academic 8? ' * 

(unintelligible) > * * 

ClfiAJS* Do" you think he's a 3? 
Admissions officer fi> I think he's a 9 over 3. 

(unintelligible) f 
Admissions officer ? > i think he's a 9 over 4. 
Admissionfl officer T> i think he's a 4. 
jlaegar: I see 3 as being.more negative — . 
Cl£AI£; Oh yesi 
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Jaegar : — than what we've got there, yeah. 

Cleary : Okay, so we're calling him an agactemia 9 over 4 , fc so 
we'll vote accordingly. *How many for Drawer 1-A? How many 
for Drawer 2? Uh, six. How many for Dtawer 3? Okay, ^e's 
^ot Drawer 2. 

Merrow : That candidate, with S.A.T. scores in the high 700s/ 
is on the waiting list at Dartmouth. 1 



ADMISSIONS OFFICER DESCRIBES WHAT 1, HAPPENS 
WHEN CANDIDATES j_ NAMES BEGIN TO BLURT ^ § ' 

Csatari t I'm ^JCidy Csitan, one of the admissions officers. 

Merrow ; Do. the names of the candidates, 'the characteristics 

of the candidates, do they kind of blur together after / 

, awhile? I mean, you.'ve got 1,800 .... * 

* » 

Csatari ; When *y>ou reach) a point, I thiniw in- the reading* 
process, =where the candidates start" to -*look. alike, most 
officers will just stop reading, urn, whether it's for an 
hour, whether it»'s, for overnight, um--sure, we all get. 
tiftd— 750 to '1,000 folders—there's an av.'ful lot off 
, folders _to process. And we have to know our own limits. 
We have to know when to stop and when *to go* back in "there 
and slug Lfout. * 



f 

ROUND TABL^E — A YOUNG WOMAN IS CONSIDERED ) 

Admissions officer 2 ; We've ]ust gotten th«6s in, which is 
very strong.* She is — was first iead by Mary 
(unintelligible) as a 7 over 5.,, Uh,»67 verbal, 68 
math — I'm not — I'm not seeing it as a — as real high, uh, 
personal, although I think the Form 6 does show some — some 
goo<3 personal dimension here. Uh, but I do feel that the 
.academic 1, which — which, uh, Mary initially gfcve, is — is 
pretty solid, uh, let me give it to you nere, as what Mary 
has — has written, a fairly 4 loh$ write-up: "Sincerity % and 
self-awareness," and her Form 2 reflects both of tfrese 
qualities. "Her prose is sophist4cated and graceful, and 
her record is^excellent — A to A- average, wifch honors in 
math and history. Has received two 3s — U.S. history and 
European history — and a 4 — calc B.C. — on " her AP ' s thus 
j far." % Okay. "Major involvements seem to have been skiing, 
' ♦ teaching 10 hours a week in^wintefs aj^d competing* drama;, 
varsity squash;^ junior achievement.. Has also had some 
summer work expemence. She interests me, -let's give^ her a*. 
, ' close look. " 11 * 0 

The counsellor gives a big plug, as Mary said: "Sincerity, 
self-aware'r\ess. " And the alums were really able to pick it 
up and — ancP really go with it. Uh, "Well adjusted and 
mature, ready for Dartmouth and college life. She made it* 
clear % that she- wants to contribute to the life of the 
> college**" ' * 

Admissions officer 5 * Are you pushing for more than a 3? ^* 

Admissions officer 2 t *Yeah, I'm going 2-B. , ' * 

t 
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GETTING INTO, mr.T,Er:r. — PART 1 * ' 

jlafiaar: Well, how about 1-A? How many .for l-A? *A11 right, 
if she's the best we've got. I — j 

Clearyt She's «the only — how many else did you have? 

Admissions offippr 7z We have 12s— we have no As, we have a 6* 
oVer 6— we do hefte a legacy ,5-6 , *but that's it. Those are 
the only three possibles, 

Cleary:, I think' she'll* kind of grow into it. 

Jaeqart* One it .is, . * 

CLEARY TELLS HOW "INVOLVED" SHE BECOMES ttllH THE CANDIDATES 

0 

Cleary: I'm Mary Cleary; I'm an assistant. to ttfe director of 
admissions here, 

Merrow: i was - watching everybody during this day, and it 
seemed to me that you are the most intense, » 

Cleary: Hmm! 

Merrow: You just seemed to be kind of focusing in the whole 
time--not that you don't laugh — everybody laughed. But I 
wondered-- talk to mh about your intensity in this process, ^ 

Cleary; Well, i think I do take it quite seriously,. I — I get 
personally involved with the candidates, and-- I think it's 
. hard -not to tlake this process seriously, I tfrink that's 
true of everyone — we put m*a lot of time, ar^d it — it does 
pain me to. wonder sometimes whether we are making the right 
decisions, and what I?ind of a handle we do nave on -what's 
important. For example, two factors we have very little 
information on when we're making £hese decisions. One 
would be tolerance — it's very harj3 to measure tolerance of 
a 17-year-old, Most "of them have never had — have never 
been .in* a situation \where they have been called upon to 
demonstrate any unusual degree of tolerance. Another is 
reaction t<\ setbacks. You heard us t discussing today 
several cases where that was critically important, and we 
didn't have a very good measure for it. And what we try, to 
do is, through *h£s subjective process, pass it through 

* different sets of eyes, *and--and see what we come up with, ' 
see if we can come to some form of agreement. But' there's 
a lar»ge margin for^rror, and sometimes we see them walking , 
around campus, \ • 

Merrow; Do you take v this home with- you at night? Do you 
think about it? 

Clary: No!" (laughter) Sure! I think — I think everyone 
does. There are nights "I've gone to sleep thinking about 
kids, and mornings I've thought of a certain person as soon 
as I wake up, Lt's not always tha*t way, but from 
mid-November until* the end of March this is what occupies 
most of our time. 
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ROUND TABLE;-- A NOTHER YOUNG WOMAN IS rONSTnEREn 
\ . * 

ilAfia^X; .Okay, thcfinal case of the day is out j,n sunny 
California. She has a 640 verbal and .a 620 math; she's 
10th £n the class.* -This is her. first full year at the 
school-Vshe transferred in this year frojn another school 
right out in the area. I think probably one helpful bit of 
advice comes from the 6. It was done by people who know 
the college well— Sue Benjamin, '79; Larry Pirout, '77; and 
Al Hennig, '77, vhose wife obviously used to work with us. 
And they give her a 7. She's got some interesting 
dimension to her in leadership — some sports.- They say, 
"Articulate, gregarious, sparkling. Not the most mature 
candidate we have met, but se*ems to have a great deal, of 
potential. Very involved in athletics, particularly 
volleyball.- Spent two weeks in Japan, climbed £t. Fu]i. 
.Switched to present high school this fear and seems to have 
handled the adjustment very w*ll. Held a waitress position 
for well over a year, recently quit to pursue interest in 
x animal ^ care, ^ now works with a vet." And they did nbt 
discuss any of , the academics, so they 1 re basing their 
rating on facts other than those that, we have here. The 
ratings, as you'll see on the master card, went from a. Hike 
Varley a 5 over ^6 — to a^ R.G.J. P 6 over 7; then Mary— and 
then Mary took a look and said 6 over 6 — she couldn ! t quite 
get the 7 out of it. So she's somewhere in that range. 
What did you say, H^ke? 

Varley : when did I read that? 

Jaeqflr : You read that on 1/5/81. And you noted the 
volleyball— -stoe's captain of the volleyball— also softball 
and soccer. So we have softball, volleyball, soccer — you % 
say personally is where she really shines. Uh, "happy/ 
friendly, bundle of energy, all recs are *yery 
praiseworthy." The Form 3 shows really, uh, initiative, 
curiosity, and energy, agas^-) She's got . two B+s, and the 
rest As tfcis year, although aN^Ipuple of those axe in studio 
art and.P.E. . So she*'s got Ejfr English, B+ Spanish, a in 
advanced bio,* with six lab periods, and a in pre-calculus . 
•She's — she was vice president of her freshman class at her 
former school, president of the junior class at the former 
school — that's a tough pill to swallow — you switch schools, 
you lose" a lot of that momentum .you've developed* 
Photography club, softball team, basketballs, tennis, 
volleyball, uh, C.S/F.— uh, California Scholarship 
Federation, and* high honors. She moved into a tougher 
situation and -proved she can* do .it. Uh, the chairman of 
t the, science department gives her" a good, uh, push right 
here. "Shows good healthy 'bump 1 of curiosity— -the class 
isolated an enzyme, lysozyme, from egg whites. She went 
beyond the required work, devised additional purification 
procedure," et cetera So, there you have her. I 'think, 
uh — . % 

Admissions officer 1? Where do you see her? 

Jaeqar: Well/ we've got three different — this is a good one 
to kick around. Because Mike said 5^ over 6 — now he may 
feel a little differently now, because it.'s not January 5, 

Valley: * Four over 6-! > , 
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t .Zafigax: I say 6 over 7. J liked her personal, uh, um, 
qualities. The academic 6 some of you may doubt, uh, I 
don't know. Mary says 6 over 6. So she's right in there 
someplace. I think what makes me go out on a limb, uh, is 
the fact she moved into a tougher school and hung in. So 
she's 10 out of 52, bio 700, Spanish 630—640, verbal 
d20— she's a worker, got the extra pizazfc. I'll bet you a 
month of Big Macs that she comes here and does 6 work. 

Varley; I'll take that bet! 

Cifiaiy.: A month of Big Macs? 

(laughter) % 

t 

JdfiSAX: Not the whole — not the whole room nowi 
(laughter) 

I wil>^ bet I will bet Judy a month of \six-packs— of Big 
Macs! She'll probably eat only one! 

(unintelligible) 

Did I say six-packs? You know what's on my bloody mind, 
don t you! Okay, there she is, 5 over 6, 6 over 7, 6 over 
6 — . • 

Claaiy: Well, I don't think she's a 7. . ' 

Admissions officer; i don't think she's a 6. 

Jafisai: How many for Drawer 3? Well, you know, I can put her 
in 4! Okay, Drawer 3 it is. 

JAEGER SAYS LAUGHTER Tfi IMP ORTANT mmtNfi R^MMn TAR T ,p , 

illegal: I'p Dick Jaegar, and I'm the associate director of 
admissions at Dartmouth. I more or less run the session 
from a parliamentary 'point of view, tally the votes and 
• call for the votes, but I think beyond that, I do not try 
to— to dominate or interject any more than anybody else. I 
guess I do have a kind of a screwball sense of humor now 
and then, and I like to get a good laugh in and loosen them 
Up now andsthen. And so, uh, I guess I do get a glint in 
*nyeye sol^imes when I see something that strikes me or 



hav* a double meaning, I, uh, will very often let it 
_ because I think when people aire loose they ' re— they ' re 
more apt to discuss a case with real vigor and get into 
'things that, uh, might make a*_<3if f etence in the final vote. 

MeriQy ; That laiig^ter doesn 't 'indicate, insensitivity.to these 
kids, who afttfr all ate— they've got- their lives on^the 
,• line in some^way? 



JAfiSax: No. As, a matter of- fact, r think ^ther than 
indicating, uh, insensitivity to these kids, uh, that 
laughter bespeaks the— the Jc£nd of tension that-'we' all 
feel, because we have so many strong candidates-rpile after 
pile, of them— and we're all aqutely aware of how difficult 
it is to ' decide which ones are going to be' chosen, and 
acutely aware of how we are going to have to explain to 
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some of those who don't make it why they didn't. Arfa when 
we bring these cases up,- I thifik we're aware that we've 
made a decision, and we are hopeful that it's the right 
one, but we know that in some cqses we titfcy be wrong. We 
may be leavi no out the one who* is, in fact,, better . So 
that when we hav§ a — a laagh, I ^hir.k, sure, there's a 
spirit of fun.> But I also tjunk it's part of the intensity 
in that when something' does c&me out thatrs a — a little bit 
light, it gives us all a chance to kind urvsi^h and JLaugh a * 
little* «. • * w ^ 

Me r row : You said agony. Do you really mean that »/ord? 
That's a ^strong wojd. 

JACSAI:. I do. When ydu meet these students on the road, when 
you interview them, whe*n you^, have alumni and parents 
calling, writing, and you see how sany good ones there are,, * 
^ and you see s*oire you really, really like, and '■> arc aware 
that for a variety of factors they are 'not jo, ng .to jaake 
it — there just dimply will , not be roorr for chqrh — that's 
agony * to me — that 's frustration. *l mean, X 1 ve had to say 
no, over the last few years in particular , ^or be party to. 
m saying no, to sons .and daughters of classmate.., neighbors, 
family — relatives. Uh, when you're denying tnem something 
that to them at that stage in their lives is just so muci> a 
part of their future, that's agony to he part of that. 

v Yeah, I would say 'that. 

Merrow : Can you really know^ som^fody from this pile of paper? 

Jaegar ? If you r^aii'ze that these— £>HTS*"^of paper have been 
read two, th tee/ "sometimes four times before they get here. 
Witness that* ease Ijiat, we just - brought up. It had had a 
first readingj it >had had an interview here in Hanover, it 
had had a~ second reading, >it had had a thira reading by 
Mary. So that -by the time that person came up here, 

N there's knowledge of that case. Then you prepare the 
case — you, get to know it — sometimes more hastily than you 
would like, other 'times you — you spend a couple' of minutes 
or ,20 minutes. *<£o that when you come up, to present your 
t days' worth of two or three cases, that's digging in. I * 
thipk you know tfie' th ings you want j£o put for th that,, 
hopefully, will get this person^ a spot in the class. 

Mex row : Gould you have a formula? S.A.T. scQrcs 15 percent, « 
hi<jh school grades 21 percent , recommendations 8 • 
percent' — well, something like that? ** ^ 

JAJijjaj:: -You might be able to in a certain percentage of ,the 
cases, % tfut there are so many where I'd think the formula 
would break down that I don't believe ft would be valid. I 
tr!ink # if you would witness thi s for a number of 
days-^you've been here for a day — if you really looked at ■ 
the master cards you'll see that, some of these 4 pepple 
coming through have astronomical numbers, but not much 
'else. dthers- coming along don't have such ,imp^essive 

* numbers, but their involvements^ their aspirations, "the way 
they^write, what they've read, really make them live. Uh, 
' we're willing to go to bat and say the numbers ^in enough 
instances* £on't tell us all there is to know. So that we 
are goiAg to add the subjective to all of our deliberations 
and not just go on numbers. . * 
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^ Tecf9W : Dick Jaegar. the associate director of admissions at 

* Dartmouth College TK Hanover, ftew Hampshire. 

Ja^aai: One, two, three, four, -five, six, seven, eight,' nine, 
ten — he' s a 2 . ' 

Cl&Jty: Qkay, uh — . ' p 

Adm i ss i on,? Qff js£x_5: Do you mean a 2-B with the. same, uh, 
approach — approach that we u^ed — . 

Jafiaai: But also with the- same option of— if you find one 
tffat everyone agrees upon as* a 1, we'd have room in 1-A. 

Merrpw : Tosget a copy of this two-part series called "Getting 
Into College, H call this toll-tree number: 80t) 253-0808. 
The cassette recording costs $7.00, the printed transcript 
$3.00.- The numjber again; 800 253-0808. In Michigan call 
616 471-3402. OPTIONS IV EDUCATION is a co-production of 
National Public Radio and the « Institute for Educational 
Leadership of the George Washmgton^niversity. Support 
for the series is provided by the National Institute of 
Education and the Corporation for HublrTfe Broadcasting.- Qur 
engineers for this program: in tifie field, Sam Sanders; in 

• the studio, Rich Ford. > Co-host Barbara Reinhardt is on 
assignment. I'm your co-host and producer, John Merrow, 
and this is NPR— National Public Radio. 
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h CAND IDATE DESCRIBES HER HOPES AND FKARfi , 
AND HER EFFORTS TO RE ACCEPTED AT DARTMOUTH 

F l ander s* My name is Sonia Flanders, and Pm a senior a't the 
Sidwell Friends' School. And I have applied to Trinity, 
^and Middleblry, and Colgate, University of Vermont, and 
Dar tmocrttr. 

Merrow: which is your first choice? 

Flanders : Dar tm ou th ! 

Me crow: You say that with your* • eyes lighting up. 
Enthusiastically so? 

Flanders: Very so! I've always wanted to go thece. 

Me rrQ w : Do you think that matters to them? The fact that you 
want to really go there, you really are eager to go there? 

F l anders : I hope it doesi Um, I always heard that if you 
show a, school I mean, you're qualified, to a certain 
extent-s-that you really want to go there, it makes them, I 
mean, see that you're somewhat special. I applied for the 
early decision, got deferred, and they know I want to go 
there. They *know it was my first choice. I've had 
recommendations telling them that* I want to go there and 

* will go there. And it — you know, they have to see that I 
would be happy there and I would be a good contributor. 

Mfeixoji: She's one of more than 8,000 high school ' seniors wtf6 
applied for admission into the freshman class at Dartmouth 
College in Hanover, New Hampshire. About four out of five 
applicants were turned down. Applying there means taking 
five national standardized tests, being 'interviewed, and 
writing four short essays as part of a'l*3~page application 
form. *t * 

,» 

F l anders : Well, the Dartmouth application — i don't know if 
they're listening to us, but— is very hard. 'And it was 

v a— definitely the most difficult one I had to fill out* 
And it's very long. And I spent about three weeks ^ filling 
the enti re .thing % out . * 

Merrow: Three weeks? 

F l anders : The reason why it took me so long is, one essay— it 
just— it took me a, long time to decide exactly how to go 
about it— how to -tackle it. One of— for example, one of 
the 'questions, um, was, how would you— how would a 
frieno>-it was how would a friend describe you in fifty 
years— or in ten years— ten years, something like that— in 
fifty words or less? Well, fifty words is very small. I 
didn t really realize that. So I wrote tons of little 



^ paragraphjjf'and they were all horrible, ,so ,1 finally ended 
up with » And that took me at least ' a week. I was 
impressed,-*thougb. I thought the questions really weren't 



just absurd questions and "Why in the world are they asking 
^ this to me, why do they want to^ know this." I thought it 

* took — they can "definitely see a person's personality. 
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Merkow: In all, Sonia spent three weeks working on her 
application, hoping to persuade Qartmouth to accep't her. 
Her approach? Be honest. 

Flanders: I'm not qualified, asTfar as the math goes — my math 
is horrible. And I know it, and they obviously will-fofow 




about myself, and I think they appreciated it. Hopefully 
it will Work! I don't know. Hmm. Thaf's about all I can 
,say. * , 

HeCEQ.w: It didn't work. Dartmouth College rejected Sonia 
Flarfders, ^ust as ft' did more than 6,000 other applicants. 
A 13-person .admissions committee decides which 1,800 
'students to say "yes" to, in a, process .that stakes nearly 
six months~f»rom November to April — and cos,ts *$600,000 . 
The heart of the process is Round Table— 30 days of intense 
consideration of about 1 ,000 1 candidates . One admissions 
« off icer presents each applicant and argues a for his or her 
admission. Finally, the full committee votes. 

I 

ROUND TABI1FI--A YftHNC, HAN IS VOTED ONTO TfJE WATTTHfl T.TST 

Admissions officer 1; Recommendations are — are very 

general — supportive, but, uh, * they don/ 1 really give us a 
whole lot of — of insigh^. Uh, I think,' uh, the main thing 
that puts him, uh, into the competition at all^ would be his, 
numbers. His record there has been very strong. Uh, he's 
taken all their honors courses; however, his grades, dropped 
from the first quarter to the second quarter, which is 
another reaion we haven \t, uh, brought him in any sooner* 
He's taken— 

Cleary ? Did you say, uh, would you say that his Form 2 is not 
that impressive, and yet he does have a 770 verbal? I 
mean—. • 

Admissions Officer 1: That's correct* His numbers come out 
to a— a 214, even with the slightly^ depressed class rank 
that he has. And Candy did the- first reading and just felt 
that his — the writing doesn't — doesn't flow smoothly* I 
felt that he just didn't really* say very much on — on 
his — on his Form 2, arid therefore we didn't see him as the 
academic 8 that hi*S numbers might say — I \ 

(unintelligible) * « 

He 1 might have been — 1 think the one — the one thing that 
looks good at this point is the Form 6, which just came in*, 
It says, "A quiet, sincere, mature young man, confident but 
not cocky, easy to talk with, interested in other opinions*:' 
Quiet, purposeful young man who knows what he wants and 
will find a way to get it* Well rounded, intelligent, wilW 
have no trouble with a,ny~ program at Dartmouth. Visited 
campus and Dartmouth, is his first choice* Would make a 

— addition — to —the --student — ^ofl y . w — 1^=0 guess_myl_ 

inclination would be* to see if he becomes a' hot W, and!; 
would — would go. for Drawer 3, unless somebody feels that 1 
there's enough here— if you'd like me to read something 



from the— from the Form 2, I'd be happy to, but, uh . . . 
Admiskons officer ?.-. voted a 3 by this ... 



UXSmi He was voted into Drawer 3, which means he's on the 
waiting list at Dartmouth. Anyone in Drawer 1 ,is x accepted, 
and most of those voted into Drawer 2 also get in. There 
are some other terms the admissions people use that require 
translation: 6 over 6, 7 over 6, 5 over 7 — the ultimate 
rating, the Stanines. The first number is the academic 
rating; the second, personal. The scale is 1-9, the higher 
the better. 680, 720, et cetera, et cetera, sometimes 
abbreviated to 68, 72. Those are the candidates 1 s.A.t: 
scores, and S.A.T. means Scholastic Aptitute Test. Those 
two scores, plus the weighted class rank, provide the 
S.V.H.R.— anything^ around 210 is darned good. Every app, 
short for applicant, also has to take three standardized 
achievement tests. You'll hear committee members talking 
about* as and Ps~ As bein^ acceptances, and Ps beinq 
possibles. Then there are the forms— 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
6— somet imes abbreviated to F2 , F3 , and so on . The F6 
carries a lot of weight— it's what the alumni interviewers 
say about the candidate. End of vocabulary lesson. I'm 
John Merrow for NPR's OPTIONS IN EDUCATION. Recently the 
Dartmouth admissions committee voted to let me watch and 
record two days o£ ,Round Table, stipulating only that we 
not reveal the candidates' identity. This applicant has 
S.A.T. scores of 760 an* 730— or 76 and 73— and is 14th m 
his class. Dartmouth put him on the waiting list. 



ANOTHRR VOMNfi fl ft N TS PHT ON THE WATTTNC r.f ftT 

Clfiary: So, I have him right now as a P 8 over 5, urn, I'm 
gotng Drawer 2. I think that there is a lot of power there 
with his S.A.T. s, unry. 

Adm i ss i ons of f lcftr 1 : Could you read something? Please-? 
Clears: Okay. 

Admissions. Officer: I'd just add, I gave him a 5— we didn't 
m talk about academics, and so I just gave him a 5. 

ClfiAry: What is" this? His question is, "Comment on any 
aspect of the college application process." Okay, he's 
going to comment. "i find the application essay to be 
intriguing because of the dilemmas it presents, both for 
the applicant and the admissions officer. i envy the 
position of an admissions officer — " great] "—to be able 
to read and judge some of what I suspect is the most 
creative writing being done today!" (laughter) Did you 
know that that's what we'r,e doing? "For they receive the 
best attempts of many of the brightest people at the age 
when they are the most ingenious* I think it very funny to 
note the. ironic circle that runs through the essay. The 
admissions officers write the question in such a way that 
the applicant will unconsciously reveal himself. However, 
the applicant knows that, and tries to write his essay to 
reveal what he thinks the admissions offi-cer wants to see, 
without making it apparent that he is trying to reveal 
anything at all> In — turn-, the - officer reads -the essay, 
trying' to determine, based on what the applicant has 
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revealed, what the applicant is really like. 'It is enough 
to make one throw up tone's hands in frustration and resort 
to'pulling names from a hat." 

• Admissions officer 1 * He does well! 
i, 

ClfiflXY.: Okay, P 8 over— now that he's ]ust told us what we're 
doing! Drawer, uh — I mean, are 'people ready to vote, or do 
you want to hear more on this person? « 

(unintelligible) 

w 

Okay— , 

Jaenari How many for v 2? Two it i&. 

Admissions officer 5 ; Can it be verified 'then, please, from 
yesterdays conversation about v automatic 8 over 5s and 5 
over 8s — " 1 

' Jaegar: 1 don't remember — I wasn't even here when you talked 
about it — there's nothing automatic, <tbout 'anything, boes 
anybody want to put this fellqw into 1-A? Somebody feel 
that.vay? w * 

Admissions -o££icer 1 ; I don't — I — -just — well', being in the 
region, I feel comfortable with him being in 2. 



^ Clears: All right, do people feel strongly that he's 
™ 8 and not a 5? i 



not — an 



Admissio ns officer 5 ; Everybody believes that he's a 5? Is 
that correct personally, or at least the major ity . agree 
that Tie's a S, and we/ve agreed on the 8, so tie's an 8 over 
5 and he's into Drawer 2. 1 * 



ADMISSION DIRECT OR DISCUSSES SPECIAL TREATMENT 
FOR CERTAI N GROUPS OF CANDIDATES 

fillip*-. I'm Al Quirk, director, of admissions. * /f 

Merrow; Do you do something to make * sure there are 11 
football players, or enough players for the hockey team, 
whatever? * 

.QulijtJ The- coaches don't think so! They are convinced that 
ji're working very' hard to make s^ure tihere aren't! 
"coaches, uh, have a list — they do a lot of traveling and 
they're — they do a lot of writing, and candidates write to 
them, and they, of course, have a sorting procedure to go 
th rough "them se Ives . They have to He,termine, in the case 
of hockey, is this person capable- of being helpful in 
Division 1. if so, the coach will encourage that student, 
a'ssumirig that he think-s-*-say- the coach and the candidate 
both think — tha,t academically the candidate's qualified. 
Then the coach will come in with a list and. say, "Here are 
the people that I think are the best qualified for 
Dartmouth on t»he basis of academics and hockey ability, or 
football ability. " Their next problem is to convince us 

** that that's so. 



o 



We'll do t fhe same thing with^-with those wifch 
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music—flags— you heard us refer to flags. 4he music 
department . sends us over a list',' and we'll bring that 
up--you haven't heard- too much discussion abo|t that in 
tnis-^you d hear someone comment* on a' particular talent 
,but. not identified by the department. So their list is 
complete— they've auditioned/ oh, maybe a hundied or two 
hundred students— candidates . so we'll look atjlthat group 
in a separate round^ uh, and we'll also looK at other 
things that we'-ve identified as we've 'gone' Along in a 
separate round. < > $ 

Merroy : In the time. J'vebeen flere, you haven't tialked about 
children of alumni— of graduates. Are those application^ 
..treated .separately? * * " 

°> „ * 

— : Yes, ' I've written to a large 
parents— Dartmouth parents — and have told them 
the time to get in any information that should 
attention, ^he— we frojuld have a large number or Dartmouth 
legacies who would be clearly acceptable, andffthey are in 
the class. 1 1 ~~ 9 



number of 
bat this is 
come to our 
f Dartmouth 



Merrqw: They're already! in. 



QiUlii:- Yeah. A large number that are clearly not acceptable, 
and they're out', in between will be, uh, whe>e after our 
• three readings we have to determine whether they're in our 

OUt . * i 



Merro-W; * They're Ps — possibles? 

flttilK: .Correct, right— possibles . And that's lithe group to 
whom I've written— I've written to their pardhts, and— and 
I m hearing from them either by phone or by letter or 



personal, uh, contact. we will— there is 
difference in our treatment. 



significant 



ROUND TABLE A Vffllfflj WOMAN Tfi COMfiTnPPfip , 

Adm i ss i ons offi^r 2 : . . . I don't know, if think she's 
definitely, uh, weighed this material, but Jl uh, I don't 
know. There aren't too many negatives. Let (he— let me see 
what you think. Ok-ay. Number one out of a ffeiass of 310, 
alumni, give her a 7, 54 verbal, 67 math^. I j 

Admissions nffi<? ftr 1- And what are her Staninlsl? 
Adm i ss i ons , officer ^ : Excuse me, she's been [read ae a— a 5 



over 7, 5 over 6, we see her as a 6 over 
S.V.M.K. is 201; she is a 6 as far— let 
academic parts. Her academics are good 
school. They say 40 percent go^on? 
everything is an A. There's not a B on th 
assume, she's taking a pretty tfood sc 



school— all 94rln£ftt.- i think she does eatfn"BthV6 
201 also^Valedictorian. ' ! ! 



Okay. The 
± look at the 
utf, for the 
JShe- has, uh, 
jtranscript. I 
idule for the 



tfith the 



Adm i ss i ons ofncer V : Why are -you ambivalent ^about her? if 

and the JLast one left from 



she -is valedictorian', 
Wyoming ♦ *. , 



Admissions grj&jflej; ^> i' m going to g 



jet 



9 
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Okay, what does she do? I'm ambivalent because 
I'm — superficially she's got everything she needs, and I*— I 
don't know. That's why. I 'in giving* her to .you, because I 
can'^t seem to make up my mind for some reason- ,Uh, the F2 
is nothing spectacular; I'd say it fc s competent* She writes 
abbut, uh, Brave New World — the skitter did a number on a 
couple of lines here, so they don 1 1 quite go 
, together — Henry David Thoreau, what are your short-term and 
long-term goals, relatively brief, but not bad. Uh, £o, my' 
question to you — oh, let me read — shall I read the — . 

Admissions officer 2 : Right now it's a 6 over 6, but at orre 
point she was a 5 over 7? 



Admissions officer 3 



^Admissions officer 2 



Admissions officer 3 



Yes, yes — 
6 over 7 . 



I think the extra-^curriculars are all 
there, no problem. Uh, the academics for her school are 
there, and I think she's a definite 6. Uh, and as I say, I 
-»an't really, uh, verbalize my reservations to *you very 
well. So as to, where you want to put her, it's up to you. 



How many for 1-A? 

(unintelligible group comments) 

' How many— let's see the 1-A pitch here. One, two, thr^e 
four — 1-A J.t is. * 

COMMITTEE IS LOpjlNG FOR "DEEP" CANDIDATES, 

NOT "WRf.T.-ROllNDED" . „ 

Sateia : l f m Holly Sateia, I'm on the admissions committee at 
Dartmouth. 

Merrow : And you 1 re /one of tjie few of the 13 wfto's actually 

it 



not a Dartmouth grad 

Sateia : * Rfght.* There are three of us who are non-Dartmouth 
graduates. m 0 



Merrow : I don't hear anybody balancing regions, 
you want some k ind geographical balance. 



'And I know 



sateia : % we don't have geographical quotas, urn," so that 
really — that really is not a -consideration. We might say, 
like today someone came up from Wyoming, and they did v 
mention that; they did say th£te they had — we had ttyree 

fandidates from -Wyoming, or something lik* tn £?i * n 
hat sense, geography might get a plug. I think* geography 
is weighed more in terms of the background of^ the student*. 
Uh, thex^ are some students who are> uh, ^orn with ivy 
leagues # von their forehead. I' mean, you'-'know/ they 
are — they know they're going to go to an Ivy League school. 
Their guidance counselors, their teachers ar* telling them, 
"Apply to Ivy League .." , v .Then you have some? of „ these kids 
v from ttfe back woods — and^not even from the bick wootls-; just 
rural areas or whatever* — an% they ' re not bii ng told that 
every* day. They're not saying they Ijave to go and apply to 
Ivys< A lot of my region is in the Deep Souths And when I 
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y go to. the Deep South and teLl them I »jn from 'Dartmouth, uh, 
» they go, you know, "What i-s that?" is— I've been itold that* 
s o it's a small junior college in' Delaware! And. when we get 
an -applicant from an area that there's not tha't pressure', 
and there's not that, uh, competitive leaning of going to* 
the N ivys— taking the S.A.T.s ten times'— urn, if they come in 
with scores that are lower, they might be accepted if we 
see potential there. But it's not really- state to state; 
% . t it's really the background of the high school and the efrea. 

ttexxw. Suppose somebody listening to this decides that he or 
she wants to go to Dartmouth/ Is^there something "to do? 
Is there any kind of formula that will really get into this 
college? 

SateJia: . I don't think that there's a formula, no, I— when 
I'm counseling students, I tell them that— the Way that I 
describe the process right now is that in the past, we were 
looking for the well-rounded student , or I think in the 
college admissions in general My were looking, for 'the 
well-rounded student, the one that could— I always use the 

, example of play tennis, climb a mountain, and sing, an opera 
at the same time! Now, I dqn't think that that's the case 
so_much. I think what we're looking for is a student who 
will be able to handle £he academic curriculum at 
Dartmouth, but also be able to /contribute in some area v _If 
they, um, you know, if they^f>ursue music w< ith a -lot %f 
depth, and then may,be. Jiave some other interests too— but 
there's, something that 1 they spend a lot of tyne doing* • .\ 
t ..Maybe it's backpacking, maybe it's dramatis, but it's t 
something that ttfey^spend a lot of time doing,, and they 

# ha"ve grades thatf'spow us— an acacemic , curriculum that < 
shows us-^hat/ they can make it through.. I mean, we 
realize wejre/no^ infallible, okay. We're not claiming 
infallibUitiy^atpall. We know that, we could go through and 

"pick an entirely different class and still" be very 
satisfied with that class. So I don>t— in some cases you 

% actually will^look at candidates and <$ou can say, "This 
candidate isv' better than that candidate" But with the 
pool that we're working with, you can't always say thaTT*"~ 
And certainly you can't say that the people that we reject 
cannot do the work at Dartmouth. There maV tie some in that 
group thafc we feel are npt prflppar^vor.. not qualified for 
Dartmouth. But the ma j ority oTthe candidates thatf we turn 
down could graduate from Dartmouth College. » 

' ' - / >- ■ 

"ROUND TABLE A Yfin^ G WOMAN f^ES fit/ Ttt R WAITTNfl MfiT 

. ay * Y- 

1 Admissions- Officer 3: ... a 50aV and we're going for Drawei 
3 here. Uh CQA — ^ ^ -"-^ ----- — -■ - - — A 

* 7 from the 
lev^el one 
student w 

environment. After that the 3/ 6" and 5 came in, and I said 
Forms 3 and & are strong plugs. Form 5 shows all As, 
i-nciucUng two APs. The best ranke'd, and probably the 
strongest overall of nine applicants from this , very 
competitive high school, and as. you remember, i JUS 
juggling this one and the other one* and I decided^the- 
other one^was stronger overall. But I. think that the— the 
force behind the academic 6 is not the scores, it is tBe 
transcript,. Not pne b all, the way through. Just a P— P 
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in — oh yes, excuse me! B in ceramics!' Everything else are 
As, and the counselor says, "Her dedication to ther task she 
has to do and her determination to succeed at whatever she 
attempts are reflected in her neariy-perf e>ct academic 
record. She was able to maintain, her all-A record in 
honors courses in the tenth gra.de, along with adapting to a 
new school system* Although . she \\ad not taken the 
prerequisite course, she transferred into the advanced 
placAnent English course with ease at mid-year in the * 
eleventh grade. 'She seems to find learning 'to be an 
enjoyable challenge. Her teachers feel she is responsible, 
highly motivated, well-organized, consistent, thorough, 
thoughtful, and a fine class participant. She expresses 
herself well, both orally and in writing." On the personal 
side, um, first of all, in terms of .athletics, she' has four 
varsity letters in tennis; right now she 1 s personally 
tutoring a . deaf child and a handicapped child; a third 
activity that she's involved in is bicycling — last winter 
she worked 15 hours a week through the winter to earn money 
to take a cycling trip in Europe.' Also she contributes to 
the yearbook and the, uh, newspaper. You people like to 
hear more? 

Quick: How many for a 3? Three it. is. 

QUIRK EXPLAINS DARTMOUTH'S ADMISSION PROPRnilRE 
FOR BLOCKS AND OTH€R MINORITIES 

Merrow: In the time I've been here, none of the candidates 
you brought up have been anything other than white. Where 
are the black kids? 'Where are the native American kids? . 
.Hispanic kids? * < *- 

Quick: We'll have a special round in two wedks, and we'll try 
to get full faculty participation — out committee, the 
committee on admission to financial aid. This selection 
time comes at a« particularly bad time for many of- them, 
because they are just in — starting exams or at the end of 
the term . 9 So we-r- . 

i 

Merrow : The faculty are? 

t # 

fiuilk: The faculty. So we schedule our Round Table session 
for minority students at a time whei>they can participate 
more fully. So they will sit in with us, deliberate — . 

Hfcxxcj*: Why do you , want the faculty in? > 

Quick* They are the ones that are going to, Have to teach, uh, 
the students, and if we want to, uh , ignore some 
traditional predictors — low scores — if we want to- use race 
as a criterion for some of these students, and ignore some 
Aof the traditional predictors, we'd like to have the 
faculty aware of this and" participate in it, 

Uexrju*: You said "If you want to." You do want to! 

Quick: «Well, you don't want to ignore criteria just for the 
sake of ignoring criteria. In other words, the — the — the 
point of their participation Is to^know that some of these 
students will come from an educational background which is 
•different from the traditional student* Many of them will v 
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be helpful in booking at the programs that have beejj^aTcJtN- 
at other schools, scores' which are different fVom the 
typical scores. I don't think anyone — I don't think anv 
institution claims that it is looking at minority student 
just as if they were like all of the others. They do come 
from non-traditional backgrounds, and we'd like to have the 
faculty—the faculty's made a commitment in this area as a 
whole; the institution's made a commitment— so we'd»like to 
have the faculty be much— be very much a part of what we're 
doing* \ 

COMPARISON WTTH OTHFR IVY r f EAfiriq ADMISSION p P OrRmmRfi 

MfilXfiXt you say you're not really competing with Harvard, 

' Ullim & f ° lkS * u l kn0W you i talk t0 the admissions 
v people— to your counterparts at the other highly-selective 
schools. Do you do it Oj^same way? is your process 
pretty much the same? r+ p 

JfJ\u Ha * Vard# un ' has'a l«ger group to "deal with, 
and they therefore are— from my knowledge of what they do 
they are more computerized, . They would be sitting around 
in perhaps a larger room, urn, and each person would haVe a 
print-out, and they ,wouJd be fcoing down by school. You saw 



- W ■ — ■* »"= uuwn oy ocnooj.. iou saw 

us using dockets. We use them for reference. They'd * * 
be— they'd be going, uh, school by school. They would have 
folders available, but they probably wouldn't refer to them N 
very much. They don't do much Writing. They don't have 

m U ,« 9 Ji ve and take ' uh ' tnev couldn't on 16,000 
applications. So they're more concerned with sfchool-bv- 



school comparisons. And of course they're dealing with 
i IT* J? an ^ tr ! melv well-qualified; group, and they 1 grittd a 
, lot more objective data into the computer. Princeton's 
* system would be more similar— would be quite similar to 

^n57^ VOCaCy * e < l L W u e were dealin 9 with twice as many 
candidates, we might have to be more objective. We jniqht 
have to use more quantification,, whicn we hope doesn't' 
I happen. 

t 

ROUND TARLE rnWRTHR ^S ANOTHER YOtlNfl MAN , \ . 

Oliljt: Now I don't know who did the, uh— first reading was 

^!l e ^" Mary . 1 made ^ a 6 over 5 ' and '*"h, I don't know if 
you— she mentions the Form 2 is the thing that— there * is 
some question. Form 2 is "candid, introspective." I think 
that s very true. He wouldn't be a leader, around here, but 
he d do a good job academically, good p.r. move— I don't 
£ know what that means. Ruth said strong courses— very 
strong on the academic side. Let's see what Form 6 thinks. 
Thi* was on Ruth's reading. Very interesting jguy. 

(unintelligible group comments) * 

He's, uh, taken -a good program, and he's way up in the 
.Class— what is he, number tfcree in 331, and one of .the 
teachers said .the best. Shakespeare seminar A-, .advanced 
?i aC vl° ent ' E n q]. i8 h— which i8 apparently another course— A, 
Sm£3£?% F'i f alc " lus A ~' Physics A, French -advanced 
placement level two B, um, mostly As, aj^w B+s in previous 
years, a few A+s here. As, Bs— this is not a bad school. 
This is a suburb of . . . , 
* • < 
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" HEBERT COMMENTS ON WHETHB ft A LOTTERY 

tynm.n be just as effective as r ound table 

' Hubert ; • I'm Don Hebert,* I'm an assistant director of 

• admissions- ^at Dartmouth. 

Merrow ! I have "a feeling that i*ou could take these 8 ,000 
applicants— :maybe go through and cull out* some that, 
perhaps, clearly couldn't do^the work — you'd be left with, 
6,000 terrific candidates, i have a feeling yc*i coulji have 
a lottery — you wouldn't have to go through this 
^ • .process — artd you^'d end up with a terrific class. 

Hebert ! I think^h,, J. think that's—that's conceivable. Uh, 
' one thing that has to be taken into consideration is the 
way that we're doing *it, we're all aware of what's going on 
in the school situation^ You don't — we don't want to take 
Someone who's number twelve in the class, for "example, amd 
pass up the person who's number one at — without knowing why 
we did it, at least. 

Mer row s But you might do that. 

Hebert ! Oh, yes. Oh, yes, we do N it all the time. But if we 
do it, we want to do it consciously, and not, uh, get all 
done with the class and say, "Well look, we took the person 
' that was number, uh, twelye in* the clhss, urn, and their 
S.A.T. jscores weren't as* strong, uh, the alumni — alumni 
» interview wasn't as strong, uh, as the person who was 
, number one. So why did we take the — the number# twelve 

* person and not the number 'one person?" In actuality, 
the — the difference between the two might be very little. 
But, uh, you never can tell. 

• ROUND TABLE CONTINUES 

Ouij k; . . . pretty — it's a pretty high-powered •school . 

Cleary r You're going for more than a 3 f Qr are you goirig for 
a 3? f y - j * 

Quirk ; No, I thi^k had the 6 come in .earlier, with this very 
strong recommendation, I think a thouajhtf ul,6 — I think he's 
close to a — I think he's close to a 7 over fa- 5 t doesn't 
really seem appropriate for this — . ** . 

Admissions officer i s Will you go over that 5 again for me 
then, because — or that 6, whatever you want to call, it — . 

flajj& s The. academic — the personal? 

Admissions officer Yeah,/ 

QuXrJi: Uh„ a lot of work; He's worked year around. 
Cross-country running, uh# piano, uh, very — this ..is very 
rt interesting — *fohen compared with my other" continuing 
interests, playing the piano takes up 4rery little time* In 
'fact, I play the piano an avetage of "6nly ten minutes a 
day. Those ten minutes, however, bring a ,lot of 9 enjoyment 
into my life, and, unfortunately, a.;d$gree of irritation to 
the lives of other 'family members* Slaughter) Once begun, 
my piano concerto may echo"* a„ rough day through incessant, 
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ltfud, Repetition, or lilting bizarre melody. This very 
release of tension, as annoying as it may be, is what makes 
my piano playing so important. True, ,mutilat>ing "Clare- de 
. Lune" doesn't make my problems go away. (laughter) But 
playing the piano still remains as perhaps my only 
non-competitive form of release* from the* pressure-packed 
college prep world. Having eased my frustrations, I 
perform better for the remainder of the day. Therefore, 
'the short time I spend tickling-*and sometimes 
torturing — the 0 ivories,, is the most, proportionately 
speaking, productive part, of my waking hours." 

Admissions nf f icpf 1 ; ... he writes real well, but — I'm not 
sold on the pe^rsona^1>side, for some reason. 

fltuilk: How many peoplirwould put him in 2-B? 

Merrflrf: And part of Round Table, the hear? qf the admissions , 
process at Dartmouth College in Hanover,, New Hampshire. 
That's not the way most colleges do it. Only 
highly- selective ones like Dartmouth have the luxury — and 
the responsibility-^-of selecting . from among *many 
applicants. Those voted into Drawer 1 get in; most in 
Drawer 2 also make it; Drawer 3 means waiting list. 

QullK: We'll go right dpwn the ladder there. How many for' 
Drawer 1-A? (Laughter) How many for 2-B? How many for 
Drawer 3? Two-B. " 

w \ 

HexLfiw.: IS you'd Jik>e a copy of this tw<|fpart series, A 
"Getting Into College," here's what to do. Call this** 
toll-free number: 800 253-08Q8. The printed tnauocfipt 
costs $3.00; the cassette recording .costs. $7.00.* The 1 
number again i& 800 '253-0808. In Michigan call $16 
471-3402. OPTIONS It? EDUCATION is a co-production of 
National Public Radifc and the Institute for* Educational 
Leadership of the George Washington University. Support 
£or teth^ series is provided by the Nati'onal Institute of 
Education and the Corporation for^ Public Broadcasting, Our 
fengirtders f£t tljis program, in the field, Sam Sanders; in 
*jjhe 'studio, Karen Bleckmart, * Co-host Barbara Reinhardt is\* 
assignment. I'm your, cp-host and producer John Merrow.^r. 
this is NPR — National Public Radio. 

* 
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